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NOTICE. 


Persons who are unable to secure The New Nation at their local news- 
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is by sending in their subscriptions either for a year or a less period 
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The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 


The people’s party is going to pieces so rapidly out West 
that it requires the fusion of the democratic and republican 
parties to make it manifest. 


Failures, defalcations, suicides and trust combinations 
multiply. We are the richest nation in the world and yet 
we are not happy. That we are wandering along the brink 
of a deep gulf goes without saying. The sun of prosperity 
shines upon the few. The principle upon which business is 
prosecuted is immoral, unchristian and unjust, and it cannot 
endure. 


Bishop Huntington of New York delivered a notable ad- 
dress before the Newton Congregational club at West New- 
ton Monday evening. “The church,” he observed, “ ought 
to preach the doctrine of liberty for the down-trodden and 
struggling poor. The average annual wages of operatives in 
90 manufacturing establishments in New England is $441; 
average earnings of proprietors of these industries, $4983. 
In this country 250,000 families control 75 per cent of the 
wealth, and pay one fourth of the taxes. It is high time 
that the church should recognize that the heavenly order of 


society is not to be postponed to a future world, but set up 
here on earth. The country today is really not in so much 
danger from its tramps as it is from the cautious, astute 
men who are worth a million or more, who never break a 
lock and who never steal less than $50,000 at a time.” 
This is all very well so far as it goes. But will the vener- 
able bishop of Central New York face the remedy? Is he 
equal to a proclamation of the economic equality of all 
men ? 


We never have known in our history as a reform organ 
so many evidences of the growth of nationalism as in the 
last six weeks. The public mind is turning to nationalism 
as though it were a new light in a dark land. It is nota 
local or a state affair, but is national in its scope. The 
churches also have taken to the discussion of social prob- 
lems. If nationalism is anything it is applied Christianity, 
and to reject it is to reject the bible. 


Thanksgiving. 

Nature has outdone itself this year in its bounty. Fruits, 
nuts, berries and grain have not been so prolific for a gener- 
ation. And yet he who celebrates his Thanksgiving in 
It is not what 


we have but how we distribute it that causes the mischief. 


thoughtless felicitation is not a good citizen. 


To give thanks for a prolific year when thousands are 
refused the necessities of life is not good Christianity. 


A Continuance of our Friendly Debate with Prof. Secretan. 

Prof. Charles Secretan of the University of Lausanne, 
Switzerland, has, through Mr. F. B. Sanborn, contributed 
several criticisms of features of nationalism to the columns 
of the Boston Advertiser, to which The New Nation has 
endeavored to reply. Inthe Advertiser of the 10th appears 


‘a rejoinder to a reply by The New Nation, to a criticism by 


Prof. Secretan which appeared last summer. The pleasure 
of discussing a topic with so fair minded a disputant must 
be our excuse for carrying the debate one step further. 

In the communication from Prof. Secretan to which we 
last replied, he made the point that it would be difficult to 
obtain honest men enough to constitute the vastly increased 
force of public functionaries which would be necessary if 
all industries were made, public business. We replied that 
all useful industries were in a broad, but strictly correct 
Sense public business already, in that the welfare and pros- 
perity of the people were dependent upon their honest and 
efficient conduct, and that therefore the change from the 
present system to that of nationalism would not make the 
present industrial force of a nation more truly public ser- 
vants than they already were, but would merely recognize, 
regulate and enforce their responsibility as such. 

Prof, Secretan does not seek to controvert this obvious 
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proposition, but says it is only “‘a question of terms.” Un- 
doubtedly so, but Prof. Secretan’s original proposition being 
based on the assumed great difference between public ser- 
vants and industrial workers generally, involved precisely 
this “question of terms” which we undertook to elucidate. 

Having pointed out that all useful business is properly 
public business because it concerns the public welfare, we 
endeavored to show the superior results which would follow 
intrusting all such business to responsible public officials 
rather than to irresponsible private persons seeking their 
own profit, by contrasting the general purity of the civil 
service of the great nations with the record of fraud, bank- 
ruptcy, adulteration, defalcation, theft, extortion, embezzle- 
ment and other innumerable rascalities which make the 
daily history of the business world. 

“But” replies Prof. Secretan “these only concern com- 
mercial transactions and such evils can be met by other 
means” than nationalism. We confess we are unable to 
see what qualifying force there is in the fact that these evils 
“only ” affect “commercial transactions.” What else would 
you have them affect? It is precisely this question of the 
honest conduct of business that we are talking about. 

But as Prof. Secretan does not seem inclined to dwell 
upon this actual comparison of the honesty respectively of 
public and private employees, preferring rather to deal in 
the theory of the subject, let us by all means discuss the 
theory. He argues that because the man in private busi- 
ness is animated by the motive of pecuniary self-interest 
while the public employee is moved only by duty and am- 
bition, the former will be more deligent and energetic. 
Grant this for the sake of the argument and what has 
Prof. Secretan gained? ‘The pecuniary self-interest of the 
individual is by no manner of means identical with the 
public interest, but is, on the contrary, very likely to be 
wholly or partially opposed to it. There is such a thing as 
exciting self-interest against public interest, and we claim 
that it is one of the worst characteristics of the present in- 
dustrial system that it habitually does this. ‘here is no 
denying the feverish intensity which the pursuit of money 
impresses upon the activity of the business man, but we do 
deny utterly that the intensity of this activity is any meas- 
ure of its utility to the public. Upon this point we would 
lay great stress. Business activity, zeal in commerce and 
industry are by no means necessarily the factors of public 
wealth they are too commonly assumed to be. Hundreds 
of businesses are positively noxious in their effects, while 
in general it may be said that almost as much energy is 
devoted to pulling down the work of others as to construc- 
tion. If we were obliged to admit that. under nationalism 
the energy displayed in business would not be half what it 
is now, the net gain to the general welfare would still be 
very great for the reason that the energy which was dis- 
played would be wholly directed to the public good. 

Far from conceding however that the quantity of human 
energy called forth by the industrial system of nationalism 
will be less than that developed by the lust of money, we 
believe it will be incomparably greater. It should be remem- 
bered that the lust of wealth is not only a morally mean 
motive, but it is also far less universal in its operation than 
is sometimes hastily assumed. The vast mass of the world 
is fixed by circumstances in a poverty so absolute as to pre- 
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clude on their part any hope of materially bettering their 
state. All they expect at best is by hard labor to get 
through life and escape a pauper’s grave. The prizes of 
wealth are as far above their heads as the moon and stars, 
and affect them no more. There is another class which 
they attract as little, the class to which no doubt Prof. Sec- 
retan belongs, consisting of the scholars, artists, inventors, 
the men of literature, science and discovery, in short the 
cream of the world. For men of this sort the pursuit of 
money has no inspirations, and fails to call forth their latent 
energies. 

We find then that the money motive, the desire of wealth 
is defective as a stimulus to exertion because on the one 
hand it is too morally mean to appeal to the best sort of 
men, while on the other hand the greater part of men are 
sunk in a poverty from which there is no possibility of 
emerging. 

Under nationalism, on the contrary, while economical 
equality will be guaranteed to all as the unalterable basis 
of society, the rivalry of honor will be stimulated as it only 
can be, by an absolutely fair and open field to talent. The 
sole avenue to the offices, dignities and leadership ‘of the 
nation and the only title to public honors will be diligence 
and achievement in the public service. Not only will such 
prizes by their worth appeal to the highest natures, but by 
reason of the universal equality of educational and material 
advantages they will appeal equally to all. It is the 
confident belief of nationalists, based upon these considera- 
tions, that the establishment of nationalism, far from result- 
ing in any flagging in the world’s progress, will lead to an 
outburst of human energy and an efflorescence of human 
genius such as the world never saw. 

Surely one of the most absurd mistakes the opponents of 
nationalism make, and one into which Prof. Secretan also 
seems to fall, is the assumption that pecuniary interest is 
the only possible form of self-interest. Far from ignoring 
an enlightened self-interest, nationalism will appeal to it 
more strongly, because more worthily and universally, than 
any other system ever did. 

We suspect that Prof. Secretan is somewhat under the 
disadvantage in this friendly discussion of not precisely 
knowing what nationalism is. We are led to think so by 
his reference to it as a system under which “ representa- 
tives of the public should assign each person his task,” and 
again by his speaking of “nationalism, which suppresses 
all personal liberty.” Certainly if nationalism were what 
Prof. Secretan seems to think it, we should agree with him 
in opposing it. Suppose Prof. Secretan were in the first 
place given the best possible education and were then fur- 
nished an opportunity to select freely from the whale list 
of useful occupations, manual and intellectual, the one he 
liked best, and were permitted to enter upon it on the sole 
condition of showing his fitness, and were further permitted 
under proper conditions, to change that occupation for 
another if he thought himself more fit for it — would Prof. 
Seoretan call that “being assigned his task by representa- 
tives of the public?” Would he not be ready to admit on 
the contrary that it meant an incomparably freer opportun- 
ity for doing what he wanted to in life than any other sys- 
tem ever gave? Well, this is just what nationalism pro- 
poses. That every person on proof of fitness shall select 
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his own occupation in order that the nation may thus secure 
his best and most ardent service, is a necessary and essential 
principle of nationalism. 

On one of the points previously discussed between Prof. 
Secretan and The New Nation, we seem to have reached an 
agreement. This relates to the compensation to be made to 
present possessors of land, tools and other forms of capital 
as the nation should gradually take them over. We pointed 
out that no compensation is complete which does not con- 
sist in the restoration of the identical article taken away, 
and that in this sense complete compensation would be in- 
consistent with any form of human progress dependent 
on change of institutions, but that nationalism did contem- 
plate as fair and equitable a compensation of present pos- 
SeSSOrS aS was consistent with a complete change from pri- 
vate to public tenure. On this point Prof. Secretan says: 
“ Hnough is done if we treat the present possessor as equi- 
tably as possible, doing him the least possible harm. If my 
ideal of the coming sogial order were like that which the 
author of ‘Looking Backward’ tries to retrace, we should 
easily agree on this point.” 


A Specimen Item of ‘ News.” 


“The present outlook is that the third party movement 
will cut no figure in the presidential contest next year.” 
This is the conclusion of the Boston Herald. Its reason for 
this “exclusive” is the “great collapse of the Farmers’ alli- 
ance.” It claims that the people’s party vote “fell off tre- 
mendously ” and that it failed to carry a county in Kansas. 
It also put the people’s party vote in lowa at 11,527. Weare 
not the moral advisor or father confessor of the Herald, but 
would remark that if it would show the enterprise in print- 


ing election returns which it displayed in following up the | 


murderer Almy and the Barnaby mystery, it would not 
make such a mess of its politics as it has done. The Kan- 
sas vote of the people’s party has increased rather than 
decreased, and in its own exchanges are reports of dozens 
of counties in Kansas carried by the people’s party. This 
is not a question of politics or sentiment but common every 
day reporting. It took us a fortnight of constant knocking 
at the doors of news editors in Boston to secure the naked 
statement that Kentucky had polled over 25,000 votes for 
the people’s party. We are knocking again with a bag full 
of news. Ifanew daily paper were started in this town 
and should print genuine political news, it mignt appropri- 
ately be called a sod-breaker. There are fields of informa- 
tion within reach of the daily press as innocent of the har- 
vester as the virgin prairie. 


Look out for the Municipal Coal Yard Petitions. 

The circulation for signatures throughout the state of pe- 
titions to the Legislature for a permissive bill (like that for 
municipal lighting), to enable towns and cities to establish 
public fuel yards for the supply of citizens with wood and 
coal at cost, will begin this week. 

All persons in any part of the state who are willing to 
aid in the circulation of petitions for signatures will serve 
the public interest by communicating with The New Nation 
office. 

The purpose of this petition is to secure for all the mem- 
bers of the community, whether large or small purchasers, 
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the benefit of wholesale rates for coal and wood. The pub- 
lic coal yard being stocked for the season at lowest summer 
prices and selling at cost, would be able to maintain a uni- 
form price through the winter and protect consumers 
against fluctuations arising from severity of weather or 
clogged transportation. The saving to consumers, which 
would be large for all classes of buyers would be propor- 
tionately greater for the poor who buy in small lots. The 
public coal yards would, moreover, have no motive to give 
dishonest weight. 

We earnestly hope and fully believe that these petitions 
will receive an imposing number of signatures. Certainly 
those to whom they are offered will rarely have an oppor- 
tunity of doing themselves a good turn so easily as by put- 
ting their names on the list. The yearly saving to a 
family that maintains as much as a kitchen stove, which a 
public fuel yard, providing wood and coal at cost would 
mean, can scarcely be put at less than $7 to $10, and 
more, in proportion, to other families according to the 
amount of coal, wood and kindlings consumed. 

There is one strong argument in favor-of municipal coal 
yards which cannot be urged in favor of many other nation- 
alist plans. For a town to build or buy its own water- 
works, lighting plant or street railway costs a lot of a money, 
which is calculated to scare timid tax-payers, in spite of the 
demonstrations of the profitableness of the investment. 
The municipal coal yard, on the contrary, while promising 
such fat dividends to the community from the start, will 
cost nothing more than the rent of a vacant lot and some 
sheds and fences and such a force of teams as the amount 
of business may justify. As for the coal it is a stock 
always as good as the money it costs, and constantly being 
turned into cash. 


The Toronto Street Railway Experiment and its Lesson. 


The Springfield Republican says: “After a short but un- 
satisfactory trial of city operation of its street railways, the 
municipality of Toronto, Ont., has leased the job to a pri- 
vate corporation.” he Republican proceeds to quote from 
The Engineering News the terms which the city has made. 
with the corporation to which it has leased the lines, terms 
extraordinarily advantageous as compared with the abject 
surrender to the companies usually made under similar cir- 
cumstances by American cities. ‘Toronto is to receive as 
rent $800 a year per mile of track or $1600 per mile of 
double track and eight per cent besides of the gross earnings. 
Workingmen are to have eight trip tickets for 25 cents, 
good before 8 a. m. and between 5 and 6.30 in the evening. 
Children under nine years are to be charged half fare and 
school children are to have tickets at 10 for 25 cents. Under 
this system the first month’s return placed $11,651 in the 
city treasury. 

Now the American reader of these extraordinary state- 
ments, when he gets over his stupefaction at the idea of a 
city actually getting anything out of a corporation, will 
naturally be anxious to learn what peculiarly favoring cir- 
cumstance placed the city of Toronto in a position to drive 
so good a bargain. The statement quoted from the Repub- 
lican makes this seem quite a mystery. If, as that paper 
asserts, the city had made a mess of it, in trying to run the 
street car system, one would certainly suppose it would 
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scarcely be in a position to extort terms from this corpora- 
tion, which are favorable beyond precedent to the interest 
of the citizens. On the contrary the city in the case 
deseribed would be likely to accept eagerly any terms it 
could get. 

The fact is this—no municipality perhaps ever under- 
took a public function with more brilliant and instantaneous 
success than that which attended the experiment of Toronto 
in running its own street cars, and it was wholly owing to 
that success that the city was able to make the terms it did 
with the corporation to which it finally relinquished its 
proper functions. It was by an accident that Toronto came 
to try the experiment of running its own street cars. The 
lease of the corporation which had held the franchise 
expired, and pending a hitch owing to exorbitant corporation 
demands, the city had to carry on the business as a matter 
of necessity. For three months the experiment continued. 
During that time the hours of labor for employees, pre- 
viously indefinite, were reduced to 10 per day and the force 
of employees as a consequence increased by about one sixth. 
The net profit of the business to the city treasury for these 
three months was $75,000, or $25,000 a month; that is to 
say more than twice as much as the corporation which has 
leased the lines now pays the city. 

Why, it may well be asked, did the city give up so pay- 
ing a business? The answer is—boodle. ‘The city officials 
who sold the franchise to the corporation that now has it, 
not only sold out the city but sold themselves. ‘The scandal 
was one of the worst of the many ill-smelling recent rascal- 
ities of official Canada. 

But though the city was betrayed yet the demonstrated 
possibilities of direct city management of the local transit 
system which was the result of that accidental three months 
experiment, made it impossible for even a boodle city gov- 
ernment to surrender the public interests so completely as 
the governments of American cities do. 

This is the true and matter of fact explanation of the 
remarkable terms made by Toronto with the street car cor- 
poration to which it has sold out its streets. In spite of the 
unprecedentedly favorable bargain it has made, it neverthe- 
less secures per month $14,000 less than it would receive if 
it had contined to do its own business {or itself. 

There is nothing peculiar about the relations between 
Toronto and its street railway system. ‘The same relations 
exist and the same possibilities are latent in the case of 
every city in the United States. 

Let us hope that if an American city ever attains the 
blessed privilege of running its own transit system, it may 
be preserved from the folly of Toronto in returning as 
Solomon has it, “like a dog to his vomit and like a sow that 
is washed to her wallowing in the mire.” 


Municipal Coal Yards as related to National Mine Owner- 
ship. 

The American Artisan, Tinner and Housefurnisher of 
Chicago recently objected to the nationalist idea of munici- 
pal coal yards for the purpose of furnishing citizens coal at 
wholesale rates, upon the ground that so long as the coal 
mines continued to be owned by private parties, it would 
be in their power by putting prices at any figure they 
pleased to defeat all efforts that might be made to cheapen 


the coal to the producer. That is to say, if the municipal 
coal yard proposed to save the citizens 20 per cent per ton 
by charging no profit on handling the coal, the imine own- 
ers, by advancing wholesale prices to the amount of the 
saving, would leave the citizen where he was before. his 
very plain consideration had not escaped the attention of 
nationalists. They believe, however, that the coal mine 
operators would not be quick to invite the odium which 
would attend a discrimination between cities and private 
dealers as to wholesale prices. Such a course would give a 
weight to the demand for public ownership of the mines 
and control of production, which they would be very fool- 
ish to provoke. The Artisan is, however, quite right in 
pointing out that there can be no assurance of coal at cost 
to the consumer until not only coal distribution but coal 
production is in private hands. It is at this point that the 
Artisan and The New Nation part company. ‘The Artisan, 
having easily shown that the protection of the consumer 
demanded not only public control. of distribution, but of 
production, objects to any attempt to control production. 
It says: “Upon general principles we do not favor public 
monopolies any more than we favor private ones. “ Pub- 
lic ownership of the coal mines would mean governmental 
ownership, and governmental ownership is synonymous 
with partisan ownership, which means jobbery any way 
you look at it.” 

These are extraordinary statements. To say that one 
does not. favor a public monopoly any more than a private 
one is to confess to seeing no difference between a business 
being run for the equal profit of all the people (which is 
the principle of a public monopoly) and its being run for 
the profit of a few at the expense of the rest, which is the 
idea of a private monopoly. 

Again, how shall we understand the statement that 
“governmental ownership is synonymous with partisan 
ownership, which means jobbery any way you look at it?” 
How about the post office ? How about the light-house 
service ? How about the English telegraph service, reduced 
to a quarter its former cost since it went under public man- 
agement? How about the state railroads of Germany, 
Hungary and Australia, which are the cheapest and safest 
in the world ? How about the government savings banks 
of Austria, England and Canada, which can never fail? 
How about the public municipal monopoly of water-works 
and lighting wherever it has been substituted for private 
enterprise, and how about the public management of the 
Berlin rapid transit system, confessedly the most perfect as 
well as the cheapest service of the kind in*the world. 
Surely the Artisan was napping when it said that “ govern- 
ment ownership means jobbery any way you look at it, for 
certainly in none of the dozen ways we have just mentioned 
can the most reckless person say that it means anything 
but vast and obvious benefit to the people. But perhaps in 
none of the particular instances mentioned has government 
ownership, that is to say, ownership by the people, done so 
much for them as it would if applied to the coal mines. 
The present iniquitous monopoly of the coal production not 
only imposes a particularly unavoidable and cruel tax upon 


a necessity of life to the people, but by the high rates at 
which it-holds coal enhances the cost of steam power and 
needlessly handicaps the industries of the country in com- 
petition with other nations. 
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THE NATION THAT SHALL BE. 


I see the latest forming of the nation, 
Ushered in, not by the blade of revolution, 
But by the smitings of the peaceful swords of God. 


What art thou, O Nation of the Nations, 

But the out working of the eternal will 

To final purpose ? 

Long centuries God kept thee closed. 

Men dreamed of an Atlantis in the west 

But God kept thee closed, 

Until the soil and seed of men were ripe 

For the last sowing in the field of earth. 

Here has the seed been ripening to its full 

From the superb outflowerings of the past 

Into the rarest fruit of all the world. 

And loving eyes are aching with the vision 

And brains are fervent with the passionate ambition 
To mould by the will of man blent with the fire of God 
To mould the peerless nation that the world waits eagerly. 


What shall the latest nation show to earth? 
No more of a land of plenty filled with beggars, 
And starving men who seek for work in vain; 
No more of a land of liberty, where men are slaves 
To soulless syndicates that rule the state; 

No more of a land that boasts of dignity of toil 
Where toil is- warfare, struggle to the death, 
And selfishness is made the primal law 

And gold the constant ideal of the heart; 

No more of a land that wastes the gifts of God 
In useless labor of unnatural strife, 

Or plunders toil to swell its idle hoard; 

No more of a land where gold makes kings and vassals. 
A glittering aristocracy of its red lineage, — 
And earnest hearts and brains belittled; 

No more of the boast of independence 

When more than half the nation‘are the serfs 
Of those who call themselves the stronger, 
Dependent on them for protection, livelihood, 
And forced to enter loveless bonds. 

Or lawless bonds in grim necessity * * * 


No more of these * * * This shall be the nation show: 


Its finest product in the days to come 

Its stalwart broods of lofty-loving equal men and women. 
They shall feel in their souls 

The breath of forest and prairie, 

The swirl of great rushing rivers, 

The strength of rocks and mountains, 

And the low-voiced surge — 

The antiphonal voices of the two great oceans — 
Beating opposite shores, 

The infinite largeness and endless richness of living 
From the pines of Maine and the ice of Alaska 

To the Florida glades and the uplands of Texas. 
They shall know 

An education of the fullest manhood and womanhood; 
No culture of the brain alone 

To machiavelian wiles and skeptic emptiness, 

No culture of the heart alone 

To superstitious or sentimental weakness, 

But brain and heart and body moulded up 

Into the perfect stature 

And all of education, the highest education 

Free as air to all. 

They shall live a life of rich religion in the heart, 
The fact of brotherhood a living fact 

That every day is patent in the life; 

The living Christ, the perfect bond of service 

And God all loving father, 
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They shall have time of leisure as of toil 
When they can stay the bread and butter strife 
To look aloft; 

When artists, musicians, poets, 

Scholars, orators, divines, 

Shall gather at the common hearths 

And all the riches of the higher life — 

Its finest product and its noblest toil — 

Shall be beloved and owned by ALL the people. 
And they shall see the face of God in Nature 
And in their truest heart 

And glory in their life. 

These are the finer men and women, 

Cradled in fullest liberty of mind and heart, 
Not creatured by the fling of circumstance, 
But rising with their natal stars 

Their equal privileges with all their fellows 

In education, wealth and earth’s high honor. 


I stand among the woods of Maine 

Near the most eastern point, 

Where the salt kisses leave their foamy breath 

Upon the rocks at Lubec. 

I see the laughing hosts of early dawn 

Swarm silken-sandaled o’er the shouting sea 

Trampling the purple darkness underfoot 

And twining lustrous morning round the mountain tops. 

Onward they sweep in serried smiling waves, 

Waking the music in the hearts of men 

And whispering that the slumbering night is done. 

They crown Katahdin with a newer gold. 

The White Hills show their splendid mysteries, 

They burn the mists from Alleghanies. 

They flash along the coasts of stormy Rockies 

And blue Sierras, tlll on Shasta’s brow 

They fling their diamonds in eternal snows, 

And glint the spear of the Aleutian fisher; 

But scarce the sheen has faded from the spear 

In crimson sunset 

Before again the axes of the woodman 

There in the woods of eastern Maine 

Are blazing in the kisses of the hurrying hosts of yet another 
morning. 


Thus forever clothed in conquering light thou art, 
O Nation smi!ing in eternal sunshine. 

So shall the new dawn break upon thy shores 
And a new sunshine warm the hearts of men 

On boundless prairies and the mountain heights, 
The sunshine of a larger life in service 

To man for love of God. | 


The eyes of all the world shall see thy light — 

It is the fire of God that lights thine altars — 

And on the rising of thy incense smoke 

The breath of all the world shall rise in ripening prayer 
And usher in the long-dreamed Age of Love. 


Rev. OLIVER HuUCKEL. 
Weymouth, Mass. 


INVENTIONS UNDER NATIONALISM. 


Those who think that under nationalism there would be 
less incentive to invention than under the present condi- 
tions do not understand the present conditions. If you look 
over the history of invention in this country as represented 
by the patent office, you will see that in the early days 
patents were taken out by and in the interest of the 
inventor. The public seems to be ignorant of the fact that 
there has been 1 great change in this respect. Those who 
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are familiar with the patent office gazettes and with the 
methods of manufacturing, and who have at the same time 
a sufficient knowledge of the business of the country 
to be able to judge what, in the gazettes, is manufactured 
and what is not, know that a large majority of the inven- 
tions which possess sufficient merit to cause them to become 
part of the industries are practically appropriated without 
remuneration by the great corporations. 

If the directors of these corporations were asked as to the 
truth of this statement, they would probably reply, “It is 
true that we demand of our help that they assign to us all 
of their inventions that have a bearing on our business, but 
it is not true that it is without remuneration. Those em- 
ployees who invent improvements in our goods or in the 
methods of manufacturing them are paid more than they 
otherwise would be. And this they consider ‘sufficient re- 
muneration or they would not do it.” The speciousness of 
this argument is apparent when one learns that in many of 
the large patent-protected industries all the employees, in- 
cluding those who never invent, sign a contract to the effect 
that if they do invent something it is at the company’s dis- 
posal. The most of these contracts read: “In considera- 
tion of $ per day I agree, etc.” No one is deceived 
by this as no one believes that every man in a large factory 
is paid more on account of agreeing toassign that which he 
may never have and certainly has not now. All are con- 
scious that it is a trap, fully exposed and baited with 
necessity, to catch those who can invent. The signer is 
under no obligation to invent anything whatever, nor is he 
expected to do so, except in special cases where the services 
of such persons as can invent are needed to manage or take 
charge of the construction or incipient arrangements prep- 
aratory to the construction of the goods. There are other 
companies that pursue another method, but it is about as 
effective as the one just described, and has the merit of 
being as nearly honorable as it is possible to be in pursuit 
of such an aim. None are required to sign contracts 
except those who are hired as ingenious men, and of. whom 
inventions are expected. These inventors are, probably, not 
told to claim as their own every idea that they see come to 
the surface around them, but they do so to a considerable 
extent, if the suppressed murmurings of the mechanics are 
any indication of the real condition of things. 


If any em- 
ployee whose name is not signed to a contract takes out a 
patent that the company wants he must sign or leave. 
This is so well known in these shops and factories that 
there is rarely an occasion to enforce the unwritten law. 
There is also an amusing popular error as to the all per- 
vading power of some master mind in the greater indus- 
tries ; that this one great intellect is the author of all that 
bears the company’s name. Many think that Mr. Edison 
invents almost or quite all the devices that are found nec- 
essary in the great business that bears his name. It is 
nearer the truth to attribute to him less than one tenth of 
one per cent of the inventions necessary to make that busi- 
ness what it is. The delusion is kept up by keeping him 
constantly before the people, in the papers, as an inventor, 
and in parading the great number of his patents, nearly all 
of which the company makes no use of. When patents get 


into the courts the conditions just mentioned come out viv- 
idly to those who observe. 

To one who understands the incandescent lamp, for in- 
stance, and knows how numerous have been the inventions 
necessary to bring that beautiful instrument to its present 
state of almost perfection, it seems a huge absurdity that 
our patent system should be in such a condition that the 
result of all this mental labor shall be controlled by one 
company. ‘he more especially as the claim that has been 
allowed Mr. Edison is founded on a self-evident conclusion ; 
a conclusion that any sane man would have arrived at as 
soon as the necessity for it appeared. ‘The allowing of this 
single claim, according to the present laws, gives no recog- 
nition to the numerous inventors, nearly all of whom have 
had as much to do with making the lamp a success as he 
has, and whose inventions are as necessary to the produe- 
tion of a good lamp as his was. These inventions are now 
either the property of the great companies, principally by 
the methods above described, or are so involved in obscur- 
ity as to be unclaimable by anyone. They are the work of 
the great unwashed, and constitute by far the greater part 
of the work on the lamp. 

There is one more absurdity in our patent conditions that 
should be mentioned here. Many patents are taken out for 
no other purpose than to be used as difficulties to be placed 
in the way of other companies, the companies taking them 
out having no use for them except as plausible excuses for 
getting into the courts where they can make costs for the 
purpose of crushing their weakey rivals. It is questionable 
if the patent laws are not more useful to the corporations 
for this purpose than for any other. 

Those who are in touch with the times and have not the 
influence of a great capital at their backs, confine their in- 
ventive genius to return balls, hair pins end garters, and 
leave real inventing to those who are hired to do it for the 
benefit of stockholders. 


New Encuann INVENTOR. 


BISHOP HUNTINGTON ON THE COMPETITIVE 
SYSTEM. 


A Thrilling Description of the Situation. 


In a recent address upon “Christian Socialism and Na- 
tionalism,” delivered under the auspices of the Working 
Women’s league of Utica, N. Y., in the First Presbyterian 
church of that city, Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, bishop of 
the diocese of Central New York in the Episcopal church, 
said: Are the strong and the weak, workers with the brain 
and workers with the hand, living together like a brother- 
hood ? Are we in that sense a Christian people ? Obviously 
those who have most, those who are rich and growing 
richer, who therefore have power and want to use it, are 
interested to continue the existing condition of things as it 
is. Accordingly we read publications prepared and sent out 
to that effect, deprecating discontent, insisting that there is 
no occasion for serious complaint or for any reform of indus- 
trial and financial methoas. My duty with you tonight is 
to put between you such representative facts as. will explain 
the widespread and intensely earnest discussion whic his. 
certainly going on and will justify the purposes of your as- 
sociation. That does not in the least alter the fearful fact 
that those distinctions are actual, and that because of them 
there are enormous injustices and bitter sufferings for 
which somebody is accountable. Here is a man, my neigh- 
bor, who works with his hands in a shop, field or factory 
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from 10 to 12 hours every week day, and several of his 
class must work more or less on Sundays. He leaves his 
home early with his dinner of the plainest food in a tin 
pail, or else his daughter brings him this at noon, no matter 
what the weather may be. His wife and his children as 
soon as they are old enough, work nearly as many hours as 
he does. Between these working and trudging hours they 
are too tired for much but sleep. They have little knowl- 
edge, few ideas, few books, nothing that can be called intel- 
lectual exercise or delight, and social pleasures of only an 
inferior sort. ‘Their life is mostly a struggle for bodily 
subsistence, They are always in a precarious state ; a sense 
of abundance is never felt; nothing is accumulated. A 
part of the year there is no work and then it is all outgo, 
with a scanty table, little fuel, discouragement, and much 
temptation to the tavern or saloon. If the man or one of 
the children is sick, a physician, or medicine, or needed 
nourishment can be had only by running in debt. If wages 
are not paid to man or woman, redress at law is hopelessly 
costly. If a gross wrong of any sort is inflicted, justice is 
out of reach. If the factory shuts down, or the employer 
changes his business or his mind, there is nothing to fall 
back upon. In some of our cities multitudes swelter or 
shiver or die in the foul air of tenements where you would 
turn sick in 20 minutes. A hundred thousand men and 
families of this description makes up a “class.” Nota few 
workmen are as much dictated to, as to what ticket they 
shall vove, as if they were slaves. There is scarcely a place 
or a turn in their lives where they do not know that they 
are subject to some sort of exclusion or disadvantage or dis- 
ability, not by reason of what they are in character or 
moral worth, but because they are “common laborers.” 
With the girls and women the case is unspeakably worse, 
because for these the alternative to self-support by ill-paid 
toil is shame, debauchery, zuin. Thousands upon thousands 
of them are polluted every year in body and soul because 
they belong to this “class,” and by the husbands and sons 
of women who belong to another “class.” Let us not 
flinch, but face the fact. Take up the particulars in the 
workingman’s lot, and compare it with the circumstances 
and conditions and resources and enjoyments in the daily 
lives of those who do not live by the wages of their hands 
alone and on the wages of capital. Will you venture to 
say that between the two there is not another inequality 
than that of property, and yet one which property has done 
a great deal to produce or aggravate? The average annual 
wage of the operatives in 90 manufacturing establishments 
in New England in 1888 was $441; of the proprietors, 
$4,983. Two hundred and fifty thousand families control 
75 to 80 per cent of our national wealth, and that 75 per 
cent pays only 27 per cent of taxes, while the owners of but 
a quarter of the property pay 73 per cent. The whole 
nature is belittled and degraded if we forget that the worst 
evil among the poor is not their poverty, as the best good 
among the rich is not their riches. It is high time for the 
church to preach and for mankind to believe that a heav- 
enly order of society is not to be postponed to a future 
world, but to be set up here on the earth in that. faith 
which proclaims, “One is your Master, even Christ, and all 
ye are brethren.” A competition which swells a large for- 
tune in one man’s hands by wearing down to the edge of 
famine the nerves and fingers of 50 women, with fatherless 
children, sewing 16 hours a day for 40 cents, getting 80 
cents for the making of a lady’s cloak which the employer 
sells for $18, or 50 cents for making a dozen pairs of 
trousers, or 75 cents for making 15 shirts; a competition 
which hires a child 10 years old to labor 10 hours a day for 
a dollar a week, is not a competitiou for Christians to be 
proud of, and in Christ’s name I repudiate it as infidelity to 
God and an abomination in man. 


All the ministers seem to be talking about nationalism 
these days. 
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“THE STRIKE OF A SEX.” 


The fourth edition of this book is evidence of the impres- 
sion it has made upon the public mind. The author, Mr. 
George N. Miller, realizes that while some men oppress 
other men, all men oppress women. Under the strikingly 
orginal conception of an agreement among the women of a 
city to sunder all their relations with men and retire to a 
colony of their own until the men should make a solemn 
covenant with them to recognize their rights, and especially 
their right to their own bodies, the author is able to present 
in a graphic and picturesque way grievances and possible 
reformations which, argumentatively advanced, would at- 
tract less attention. It is needless to say that after a brief 
experience of what life is like without women, the men un- 
conditionally accede to the terms the women have proposed, 
and the strike ceases. The most affecting passage in the 
story is perhaps the description of the procession of the 
women as they seek by a panoramic pageant to represent 
the history and martyrdom of their sex till now. Mr. 
Miller’s book is a needed and valuable contribution to the 


-literature of nationalism, of which it is a distinguishing 


characteristic that it claims all for woman that it claims 
for man, and not only that, but claims it for her in her own 
right and not by or through the favor of man. The book 
is published by George N. Miller & Co., 120 Liberty street, 
New York, at 35 cents. 


“LOOKING BEYOND.” 


Arhong the considerable library of books which have been 
contributed to what may be called the literature of the 
year 2000, with the appearance of “ Looking Backward,” one 
of the brightest and best worth reading is “Looking 
Beyond,” by Ludwig A. Gerssler of New Orleans. It is an 
answer under the form of a story to a book called “ Looking 
Further Forward,” also a sort of story in which Mr. Richard 
Michaelis undertook to criticise “Looking Backward.” 
Mr. Michaelis’ book was a flippant production showing very 
careless if any examination of the book it criticised, and 
really did not deserve to be responded to. Mr. Geissler has 
not only effectually disposed of Mr. Michaelis, but made a 
useful and interesting contribution to nationalistic litera- 
ture. Perhaps the most entertaining portion of “ Looking 
Beyond,” is the more purely imaginative portion in which 
the author, having laid aside his controversial weapons pro- 
ceeds to describe the tremendous sensation produced among 
our posterity of the year 2000 by the discovery that the 
people on the planet Mars were trying to signal to them, 
and the ingenious and prodigious devices by which the 
nations of the world combined under directions of the in- 
ternational council to respond to the advances of the mar- 
tials. 


COMFORT FROM THE TRUSTS. 

Springfield Republican : Nearly all the cordage and bind- 
ing twine factories in the country have now been absorbed 
by the National cordage company or trust. The business is 
now well in the hands of one of the biggest and most exclu- 
sive monopolies in the states. Thus the socialistic move- 
ment is given further aid and comfort by its most bitter op- 
ponents. 


PROFITS IN THE FINANCIAL TRUST BUSINESS. 

Twenty financial trust companies of New York and 
Brooklyn which have a capital stock running from $500,000 
to $2,000,000, and in the main a par value of $100 per share 
command in the market an average of $385.25, while the 
asking price is, $405.25. The most marked instance of the 
profitableness of this business is that of the Central Trust, 
whose capital is $1,000,000, par value of shares, $100, and, 
the price asked per share, $12.50. 
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AFTER THE BATTLE. 


HOPE AND COURAGE IN THE CAMPS OF THE 
REFORMERS. 


Running notes on the situation. Figures which the daily 
press does not see fit to give. The People’s Party makes a 
good showing. 

“1 think the worst stage of the alliance fever is over with 
us in Nebraska,’ United States Senator Manderson is 
reported as saying. The senator is certainly not bubbling 
over with enthusiasm. It appears that in order to shut the 
people’s party out, the republicans and democrats were 
With this result: Republican and demo- 


cratic votes for Post (justice of supreme court), 75,500 ; 


forced to fuse. 
people’s party vote for Edgerton, 69,900. It seems to us 
that a party less than 10 years old which can poll within 
6000 votes of the combined vote of the republican and 
democratic parties has elements of vitality not to be de- 
spised. Manderson certainly does not despise the new 
party. He simply catches his breath and says that the 
worst stage of the alliance fever is over. 


Last year the Kansas democrats voted generally for the 
This year they voted the 
republico-democratic ticket, through the dictation of the 


people’s party candidates. 
corporations. From the returns thus far received about 
one third of the counties have been carried by the people’s 
party. 
in the face of a republico-democratic combination will be 


The effect of the capture of so many county offices 


In scores of counties the new party has 
As the Lin- 
coln Beacon says, ‘“ We haven’t licked everything in sight, 


easily understood. 
elected one half or two thirds of the offices. 


but we have come very near it.” 


Among the dispatches sent to the eastern papers after 
the election was the following: “In the northwestern part 
of Kansas the republicans did much better than expected. 
Smith, Jewell and Osborne counties, which were people’s 
An 
inspection of the returns shows that the people’s party 


party strongholds, elected the republican ticket.” 


majority in Jewell county was 400; Smith ceunty 550; 
Osborne county 600. 


So far as we can judge from the returns the people’s 
party of Kansas carried 31 out of 106 counties, and elected 
two district judges out of seven. The vote of the new 
party is about 10 per cent larger than last year. 

In Wyandotte county, Kan., the people’s party vote 
jumped from 492 votes last year to 1537 this year. Other 


countries show a like increase. 

Plow and Hammer, Tiffin, O.: When the returns are all 
in, there will be found more votes cast for the independent 
The old 


parties will say you are not “in it,’ but we want to assure 


movement in Ohio than ever before in its history. 


you that we have a better organization and are in better 


The union 
This 
year we have over 30,000, and a compact union of forces, 


condition for good work than ever before. 
labor vote last year was 1048, without organization. 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch admits frankly that the 
Kansas alliance held its forces well together. About 
It took four 
weeks for the 27,000 people’s party vote in Kentucky to go 


Christmas this admission will creep eastward. 


Kansas is still farther off, and 
The fact is that 
under the journalism of the monopolists, old party news is 
sent by telegraph, but the people’s party news goes as way 


from that state to Boston. 
we must give the Boston papers time. 


freight. 


In South Dakota a republican congressman was elected 
by a plurality of about 2000. At the first state election 
two years ago the republican majority was over 30,000. 
The advent of the people’s party has turned a bouncing 
republican majority into creeping plurality. The new 
party candidate crowded the republican very sharp, and the 
democratic candidate was left far in the rear. There will 
be music in South Dakota next year. 


The people’s party vote in Iowa is about 20,000: West- 
fall, the candidate for governor, runs behind his ticket so 
that it is fair to count upon a much larger number of men 
who are virtually out of the old parties in Iowa. The’ pro- 
hibition question involved the issues very much. 


Motto of the Kansas and Nebraska republico-democratic 
party: United we stand; divided we fall. 


Nashville elected a people’s party ticket the other day by 
majorities that range from 502 to 1000. 


We do do not see why the western republicans and dem- 
ocrats should not join hands. ‘he organizations are very 
much alike, and their campaign funds come mainly from the 


same till. ‘The corporations are behind both. 


The republican canvassers of Danvers conceded to J. 
Peter Gardner, people’s candidate for the Legislature, 35 


votes. He received 120. 


The alliance polled 10,000 more votes in Kansas this year 
than last. 


It was due to influence from the national democratic 
committee that the democratic ticket in Nebraska was 
withdrawn a fortnight before the election. 


Farm Stock and Home: The farmers are so blessed with 
big crops this year that they should stop kicking, say the 
political machinists. In other words, if a man has 25 
cents and is robbed he should hurrah for the robber. 

Southbridge correspondent to The New Nation: I was 
one of the four who voted for the people’s party here in 
Southbridge. I was told that I threw my vote away. I 
answered that a vote for a good cause was not a vote thrown 
away. I have adopted nationalism as my creed. 
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History repeats Itself. 


Des Moines (Ia.) Tribune: The leadership of the two old 
parties is a unit in opposition to the issues presented by the 
allied industrial forces of the country ; and the fact that 
they voted together in Kansas and Nebraska should evoke 
no surprise among thinking people. It is but history re- 
peating itself, and only makes manifest that which all 
reformers have well understood from the beginning. ‘The 
pro-slave elements in the whig and democratic parties united 
in opposition to the new party of their day, and that of 
necessity drove the free-soil elements together also. A 
like movement is now in progress in every state, and we 
welcome the transition. The plutocrats will now be driven 
together, and every man must choose the banner under 
which he will give battle. 


A Prominent Kansas Republican Rebukes his Brethren. 


Weekly Sentinel, Tonganoxie, Kan.: In a speech at Wy- 
andotte recently, D. R. Antony said: “You — my republi- 
can brethren and democratic friends — are to blaine for the 
strength of the people’s party; because we permitted the 
publication and reading of Bellamy’s books.” Nature seems 
to have made a mistake in not selecting Russia instead of 
America for the birthplace of D. R. Anthony. 
SERIOUS 


THOUGHTFUL WORDS ON A SUB- 


JECT. 


Two Ways Open to the Old Parties. 


The Zion’s Herald, Boston, says: Though a drawn game, 
the late election affords evidence of popular unrest and un- 
settledness. The perturbations for some time noticeable in 
the political heavens have become in the last canvass so 
pronounced as to indicate further changes in the near 
future. The period is thus marked as one of transition. 
The force of some of the old issues is spent; the new ques- 
tions of society advance to the front for consideration. The 
issues of the war have held place hitherto ; those of finance, 
industry, immigration, temperance, and the protection of 
American institutions, especially the educational system of 
the United States, must now be considered by the people. 
What the people are interested in, must in due time engage 
the attention of the parties organized to carry out the will 
of the people. 

The late elections give fresh evidence of the loosening of 
party ties. When great issues are at stake, party lines are 
closely drawn. The vote of almost every member can be 
depended upon. ‘The party alignments are distinctly drawn 
and definite; the ranks close up; the whole body acts as 
with one will. But when the crisis of battle is past, there 
comes a relaxation of discipline, a multiplication of strag- 
glers. The edges of the columns become frayed, the less 
adhesive atoms crumble away. Individuals pass from side 
to side with little difficulty. The independents and floaters 
become numerous. Old questions lose their power to en- 
chant the multitude, and fresh war cries arouse the enthusi- 
asin of the mass meeting. We stand today where the ways 
part; we must choose a new path, 

Two ways are open to the parties: They may follow the 
incline to their destruction, or they may attempt the more 
difficult ascent with the new ideas. Most parties have 
chosen the former. The disposition or flexibility was want- 
ing to adopt the higher alternatiye ; the weight of gravity 
bore them on to their own place. With a party, change of 
base is no easy matter. Only expert horsemen can ex- 
change in the midst of the stream; the old seat may be 
abandoned without gaining a lodgment in the newone. As 
a compromise, some parties have tried, with slender success 


to ride two horses, generally in the end to be left in the 
water by both. A party, like an individual, must be one 
thing or another. To play fast and loose is to lose its 
character and standing. The political party must stand for 
an issue, and when that issue becomes outworn, the party 
itself, which stands. sponsor, must usually go to the tomb of 
the Capulets. So went the great federal party ; so followed 
the whig party after long posing as the party of liberty. 
As the advocates of industry, the whig leaders could never 
come to place the question of human freedom in front. In 
the North as well as the South the negro was sacrificed to 
the cotton bale; and the two parties which did it were sent 
to Hades, one of them to be utterly annihilated and the 
other to enjoy a sort of post-mortem probation, in stumbling 
about among the living. 

It remains to be seen how far the old organizations can 
meet and handle the current and prospective issues. Some 
are confident they will be equal to the new opportunity. 
The supposition flies in the fage of recent history. The 
presumption is against the new adaptations. We have this 
comfort in the case, that the choice must be soon made for 
weal or woe. The new questions press for settlement; 
either the old or new parties will be called upon to handle 
them. 


RAILROAD SPHED IN GERMANY. 


To the Editor of The New Nation:— 


Your report of some remarks which I recently made on 
the government ownership of railways in Germany contains 
one mistake of some importance, although in the main cor- 
rect. Forty miles an hour more or less is becoming common 
in Germany. Thus an express from Cologne to Bremen 
makes nearly 41 miles an hour, all stops included, which is 
faster than the fastest limited express from New York to 
Chicago, unless an improvement has quite recently been 
made. The fastest train in Germany, and I think in the 
world, is one from Berlin to Hamburg, which makes an 
average of 52.38 miles per hour, all stops included. 


Ricuarp T. Exy. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


SUGGESTION FROM A PRACTICAL BUSINESS MAN. 


A correspondent of the Boston Advertiser writes to that 
paper as follows: The insecurity of funds invested in tele- 
graph, railroads and mining stocks or bonds, the steady, 
rapid liquidation of government obligations, indicates that 
some new method of giving people a safe income-beariny 
investment for their savings should be devised. The 
amount of money which is now invested without any assur- 
ance of getting an income from it is enormous; but invest- 
ors run so many risks in all directions that many are 
tempted to put their money in wild-cat schemes under the 
impression that one risk,is no worse than another. The 
purchase of the telegraphs of the country by the govern- 
ment would be a step in the right direvtion, but would not 
call foifthe large amounts which would be subscribed if the 
government guaranteed a four and one half or five per cent 
income. A plan for purchasing the entire railway system 
of the country by the government and guaranteeing four 
and a half or five per cent on the bonds issued to pay for 
the railroads would seem to be the only way to provide 
sufficient securities to enable investcrs to place their sav- 
ings where they could be sure of getting an income and 
leaving the principal to their children or friends. As 
things are at present, all having little or much invested are 
in dread of waking up some day and finding that the accu- 
mulations of years which represent labor, thought and self- 
denial,are all swept away, not through any fault of their 
own, but through the fact that those who were placed in 
position to guard their interests, abused their trust. 
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THE WESTERN ALLIANCE ORGANS AND THE 
NATIONALIST LIQUOR PLANK. 


The Nebraska Farmers’ Alliance, the leading organ of the 
farmers and people’s party. in this state, has these signifi- 
cant words to say in an editorial response to a prohibitionist 
correspondent: “Our correspondent probably very well 
understands that the power which defeats prohibition is the 
money making power of the saloon. If the political influ- 
ence of this power was out of the way —if the element of 
profit in whiskey selling was eliminated, does our corres- 
pondent for a moment doubt that prohibition would be 
adopted in Nebraska the first time it could be submitted ? 
Now the independent reformers have made a proposition 
which would not only destroy the saloon as a money mak- 
ing, but as a social institution as well. This proposition 
more than any ever before made opens the way for prohibi- 
tion — in fact would make prohibition absolutely certain as 
the next step forward. And yet amazing as it may seem, 
the leading prohibitionist orators and organs denounce it 
unsparingly. Weadmit we cannot understand it. It looks 
as though they were not sincere reformers, and cared more 
for party agitation than for the destruction of the saloon. 
When the national independent platform is adopted the 
proposition we have alluded to, viz: to make all the liquor 
traffic a government monopoly, will be incorporated into it. 
Tt will be the grandest step in advance ever taken on this 
question, and the beginning of its final solution. If all 
party prohibitionists will join all the others who are sin- 
cerely in favor of prohibition without the party this could 
soon be accomplished. That is the only union of forces 
that we consider possible. The mountain will not go to the 
mouse, so the mouse must come to the mountain.” 


A SAD STATE OF AFFAIRS. 

A committee has been investigating the sweating system 
of Chicago, and the result is shown by the following extract 
from their report: The condition of the places visited was 
terrible. Over-crowding, long hours and low pay was the 
rule. Girls of 10 years of age were found to be working 10 
and 12 hours a day for 80 cents per week. 10 girls were 
found, none being over 10 years of age, that worked 10 
hours a day for 75 cents to $1.20 per week. Ina DeKoven 
street den were found a half a dozen men working 18 hours 
a day for from $4 to $9 per week. At 168 Maxwell street 
were found 10 men that worked 16 hours a day each and 
received $6.50 to $9 per week. In the same place were six 
girls working from 12 to 14 hours a day, whose weekly pay 
was $3. One child was found in the house that worked for 
75 cents per week. At 455 South Canal street a girl was 
found who declined to tell what she received, fearing that 
she would be discharged, and a discharge meant starvation. 
At 69 Judd street the wages of the men were found to be 
from $5 to $9 per week, and one child there received $1 per 
week. ‘The women worked 14 hours a day. 


A NOTED DIVINE SPEAKS PLAINLY. 

In a recént sermon on “Democracy,” Rey. R. Heber 
Newton said: There must be government of the people, by 
the people, for the people. The incoming century would 
essay the task of perfecting republican institutions, which 
in no republic in the world, Switzerland excepted, has ad- 
vanced beyond a rude form. Weare behind other countries 
in the democratization of government. We have no city as 
well governed in the interest of the mass of citizens as are 
a score of cities in Europe. Glasgow, Berlin and Paris do 
far more to make life worth the living for the poor than 
does New York. Switzerland is applying legislation heroi- 
cally to the end of equalizing the conditions of life. Aus- 
tralia has an eight-hour labor law, owns its railroads, and 
generally is governing as though the end of government was 
in reality the good of the whole people. This is the other 


task before our country in the coming century. Less must 
be spent in the people’s schools on the accomplishments of 
the few and more on the necessities of the many. The 
Kindergarten must underlie our system. Industrial educa- 
tion must at least be as well developed as it now is in the 
monarchical lands of Europe. Our system of land tenures 
must be revised in the interests of the aisfranchised people. 
Idle land in the suburbs of our cities must be taxed so 
heavily as to place it out of the realm of speculative idle- 
ness, and thus open the way for homes. Mineral lands yet 
to be opened must be made the property of the people, and 
their royalties turned into an educational or other public 
fund. Our great railroads must be controlled by the state 
for the benefit of the commonwealth. Public functions, in 
so far as they can be better discharged by the city than by 
private corporations, must be assumed by that government 
of the people which is really for the people. And because 
it will be government by the people, the associate action of 
all of us, we need not fear the cry of paternalism or social- 
ism. An equal access to the opportunities of wealth must 
be opened by a republic. The way to success must be 
broadened for the average man. As far is consistent with 
the maintenance of individuality and sturdy self-helpful- 
ness, the conditions of life must be eased for all men. 


NATIONALISM IN LONDON, 


John Orme writes to tle London Nationalization News: 
At last the movement which is to nationalize all our indus- 
tries. has begun in London! London! this mighty city, 
which has been lagging behind the rest of the world lke 
some great lumbering wagon whose wheels could not be 
greased, while the array of workers all over the world have 
been pushing on; at last it has begun to be lifted out of the 
old ruts. The London county council have resolved, by 90 
votes to two (who nominally opposed simply to obtain a 
division), to acquire the tram lines of North London. Pos- 
sibly our little society may be answerable in some small 
degree for this result. We passed resolutions at our meet- 
ings urging upon our couneillors to vote for the resolution ; 
and our members individually have written to their local 
representatives. 

‘We could not do more than this; we admit it was not 
much, but no matter, the object is gained, and it is a splen- 
did sign of the beginning of the end of the old monopolies. 

Nationalists everywhere rejoice with us! We Londoners 
are ashamed of our metropolis for many reasons ; but, after 
all, it is a mighty city, and its example will be mighty for 
good when it sweeps its board rooms clean of the vast 
monopolies, and supplies the gas, water, motive power, and 
means of transit to its inhabitants at cost prices; surely it 


will be a good instalment of Bellamy’s “ Looking Back- 


ward,” and give immense impetus to tle evolution of man- 
kind. 

We are reminded, however, that this first victory is only 
a very tiny, timid step. The council have agreed not to 
work the lines themselves for the present, although they 
acquire the property. Ah, well! let us be thankful for 
small mercies. Gratitude is spoken of as being “a lively 
sense of benefits tocome.” Such, certainly, is our gratitude, 
and we hope that every member of the nationalization of 
Labor society will take renewed interest in the movement, 
will attend the branch meetings, and spare no effort to push 
on our propaganda as a result of the first London victory. 


A Goop BARGAIN. 


A correspondent who has accepted The New Nation and the Arena 
offer writes very enthusiastically about his bargain. He continues: 
‘¢The matter is uniformly interesting, well condensed and in every 
way as perfect as we can ask for. I have no fear that any one who 
believes in progress and can appreciate good writing and a neat page 
will be disappointed with either publication. I write this hoping it 
may be encouraging to you, and be an inducement to others to send 
the required amount and try them for at least one year.” 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial IntelLli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Lesser Forms of Busi- 
ness Combination toward Complete National Co-operation. 


Pennsylvania, 


The First Nationalist club of Philadelphia holds semi- 
monthly meetings, at which various subjects of interest are 
discussed. A committee is hard at work pushing the peti- 
tion for the reduction of the price of gas, and it is being 
quite generally signed by the citizens. 


The state Farmers’ alliance at its meeting in Harrisburg 
last week demanded government supervision of railroad and 
telegraph lines: the election of president, vice-president and 
senators by direct vote; making issuing of free passes a 
criminal offence; compelling oleomargarine to be sold for 
what it is; to prohibit alien ownership of land; demanding 
equal taxation on all kinds of property; prohibiting the 
dealing in stocks and grains on futures and to prevent 
adulteration of food products. 


California. 


Rey. Mr. Silcox of Sacramento is doing good service for 
the czuse of social reform. In a recent sermon he said: 
With a city missionary of London I visited one woman who 
was at work cutting the fur from scraps of rabbit skins. 
She was so driven with her work that she could not stop to 
speak to us, but had to talk as she toiled; but with all her 
industry and perseverance she earned less thon 40 cents a 
day. Yet even now you will hear men stand up and say, as 
I heard the president of Palo Alto universary say the other 
night, that people get what they earn; that if people are 
poor it is because they have earned their poverty, A more 
damnable lie than that was never uttered. 


San Francisco Bulletin: Edward Atkinson, the Boston 
statistician, shows how men and women may live in an aver- 
age American city for 14 cents a day. Who wants to live 
at that figure? Weare not a 14cent people. If we lived 
on 14 cents a day who would buy goods, and who would be 
wanted to make them? It is good living that makes 
Americans good workers and the United States a good 
market. 

Tennessee. 


Under the convict lease system the Tennessee Coal and 
Tron company has control of 1500 convicts, and the average 
cost to the company is about 20 cents per day for each con- 
vict; the average amount of coal mined by each per day is 
four tons, and the company sells this for $2.50 per ton. 


Rhode Island. 


Providence. street railroad, electric light and telephone 
companies pay into the city treasury $1000 per week for 


their franchises. 


The nationalists of Providence are circulating the follow- 
ing petition to be presented to the city council: The under- 
signed, electors of the city of Providence, petition that the 
city council provide for the acquisition of an electric light 
plant by the city, and for the carrying on by the city ex- 
clusively, of the business of furnishing electric light for use 
in the city and its inhabitants, and that the city council 
apply to the General Assembly for such legislation as may 
be necessary thereto. The petitions are being numerously 
signed, especially among the business men of the city. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston Herald: The only power that can extend the Bell 


telephone patent is Congress, and that body isn’t likely to 


stultify itself to that extent. The patent expires in 1893, 


and by that time, if not before, the public will have a right 
to expect such a reduction in telephone rates as will bring 
that useful instrument within the reach of the people gen- 
erally. With the royalties wiped out there will be no ex- 
cuse for the present high charges. 


Brockton Despatch: There is one commission in the 
state that the Despatch believes could be abolished with 
advantage to every one’s interest, and that is the commission 
on gas and electric lights. Not that there should not be a 
plenty for it to do, but it is spending its time in piling up 
statistics that are of no more value than the chattering of a 
pack of monkeys. If this commission would find some way 
to secure honest measurements of gas and electricity it 
would,soon earn its cost. 


Indiana. 


The citizens of Indianapolis are agitating for a three-cent 
fare on the street railways, with a good prospect of success. 


Oregon. 


Pendleton Alliance: Excessive rent is eating the life out 
of the business enterprises not under the fostering care of 
monopoly in almost every city. The percentage of our 
people living in tenement houses is yearly increasing. The 
mortgage foreclosures are daily wrenching from hard work- 
ing, honest farmers the houses they love. There are 
1,500,000 tenant farmers in the United States. ‘There’s oc- 
casion for alarm. 


Miscellaneous. 


Prof. Seligman, Columbia College: The weight of taxa- 
tion rests on the farmer. In the rural districts the assessor 
adds the personality, which is generally visible and tangi- 
ble, to the reality, and imposes the tax on both. We hear 
a great deal about the decline of farming land. But one-of 
its main causes has been singularly overlooked. It is the 
overburdening of the agriculturist by the general property 
tax. The farmer bears not only: his share, but also that of 
other classes of society. It is no wonder that the small. 
farmers cry out in their desperation for the equal enforce- 
ment of the laws taxing personalty. 


At the last year’s meeting of the national convention of 
railroad commissioners, a committee was appointed to 
secure congressional action looking to uniformity in safety 
appliances for railroad cars. At the meeting in New York 
on the 10th, Chairman Crocker reported that in the opinion 
of the committee action should be taken by Congress to 
hasten and insure the equipment of freight cars throughout 
the country with uniform automatic couplers and train 
brakes. He read a communication from the secretary of 
the interstate railroad commission showing that for the 
year ending June 30, 1889, trainmen to the number of 1972 
were killed, and 20,028 injured. 


The Cooper-Hewitt Iron works, comprising the New Jer- 
sey Steel and Iron company, and Trenton Iron company, 
both located at Trenton, and the Durham Iron works at 
Durham, Pa., have been sold to an English syndicate for 
$5,000,000. 


L. E. Knowles of Ness, Kan., writes to a logal paper: 
“One of the things that needs immediate attention is gov- 
ernment control of coal mines. Canon city coal is mined 
in Colorado at 80 cents per ton and sold to the poor here at 
$7.50. Could insatiate greed confine the air we breathe, we 
should, under our present system, be obliged to pay for 
every breath we inhale. The fuel that must warm our 
children and cook their food is about the next thing to it, 
and this is cornered and doled out to us in this way. The 
difference per ton, $6.70, goes into the hands of a heartless 
monopoly, which will not hesitate to use such an immense 
leverage to crush out all opposition to its extortion. And 
this is but a specimen brick of our whole social and finan- 
cial structure.” 
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THE PEOPLE’S PARTY PLATFORM. 


Adopted in Massachusetts August 24, 1891. 


We, citizens of Massachusetts, in conference assembled, 
recognizing that the condition of industry and of society as 
based upon it is alarming, and believing that neither of te old 
parties is disposed to abandon the financial, industrial and 
economic policies that have led to the present perilous con- 
centration of the wealth of the nation in the hands of a few, 
do hereby resolve and declare: 

That we endorse the action of the conference at Cincinnati, 
May 19-20, 1891, proposing issues upon which to form a 
people’s party. 

We hold that the right to make and issue money is a 
sovereign power to ke maintained by the people for the com- 
mon benefit. Hence we demand that United States treasury 
notes be issued in sufficient volume to tran-act the business 
of the country on a cash basis, such notes to be a legal 
tender in payment of all debts public and private, being 
increased or decreased in volume by a commission accord- 
ing to a fixed rule in proportion to the population and 
the average market price of a given number of commod- 
ities. 

We favor the establishment of postal savings banks which 
cauld be also used as banks of deposit and exchange, thus 
affording for all absolute security. Postal facilities includ- 
ing frequent mails, free delivery and a cheaper parcel post, 
should be enjoyed, as far as practicable, by the country and 
farming districts. 

We hold that every man owes the community in which he 
lives his share of the taxes in proportion to his abilities, the 
best general measure of which is his wealth and its earning 
capacity ; that taxation, therefore, after the allowance of 
certain reasonable exemptions to poverty and to educational, 
charitable and religious institutions, should rest upon all 
property alike. We, therefore, condemn the laxity of our 
laws which permits the escape from taxation of immense 
amounts of personal property by tax-dodging and unjust 
cxemption, and we demand the enactment of laws that will 
remedy this evil. We likewise favor a graduated tax upon 
inheritances. 

We favor government ownership of all means of trans- 
portation and communication ; and, in general, when in the 
course of business consolidations in the form of trusts or 
private syndicates, it becomes evident that any branch of 
commerce is used for the profit of a few men at the ex- 
pense of the general public, we believe that the people 
should assume control of such commerce through their na- 
tional, state or municipal administrations. We therefore 
favor a general statute under which cities or towns in this 
commonwealth may acquire or establish local transit systems, 
or substitute public ownership for private monopoly when 
demanded by the people, such as the opening by cities or 
towns of public coal yards to furnish coal and fuel at cost. 

We oppose the granting of municipal franchises to private 
corporations for terms of years. 

We believe that the solution of the liquor problem lies in 
abolishing the element of profit, which is a source of con- 
stant temptation and evil; and we therefore demand that 
the exclusive importation, manufacture and sale of all spiritu- 
ous liquors shall be conducted by the government or state 
at cost through agencies and salaried officials in such towns 
and cities as shall apply for such agencies. And we further 
commend this principle to the national convention for adop- 
ton under such conditions as may be determined upon by 
the various states. 

We demand that all public employees, whether industrial 
or other, be protected from political interference by a sys- 
tem excluding favoritism in admissions or promotions, and 
securing employees from discharge except for cause approved 
by a judicial beard. We also demand for all public em- 
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ployees moderate hours and humane conditions of labor with 
provision for accident and disability in the line of duty. 

We demand that not more than eight hours shall constitute 
a legal day’s work for public employees, and we further com- 
mend this principle to all employers of labor, thereby reducing 
the hours of labor and increasing the number of employees ; 
that not more than eight hours shall constitute a legal day’s 
work for women and children, and that the school age of 
children be raised; that a system of industrial training in 
connection with the public schools be made general through- 
out the state; that equal pay for equal work without regard 
to sex, color, or condition be recognized by law; that the 
employ ment of private armed bodies, such as the Pinkertons, 
be made a penal offense. 

We demand that provision be made to restrain the immi- 
gration of paupers, vicious characters and other undesirable 
persons without discrimination against honest poverty ; that 
convicts should be employed by the state and not let out to 
private contractors, and that the product of their labor should 
not be put upon the market below prevailing rates. 

We hold that no citizen of the United States should be 
deprived of the electoral franchise on account of sex. 

We favor annual state elections, and also the election and 
compensation of the state board of arbitration and the rail- 
road commissioners by the people. 

We favor insurance by the state and in the meanwhile 
as an effective means of preventing fraudulent adjustment, 
and unnecessary fires, resulting from over-insurance, we 
demand legislation requiring fire-insurance companies to pay 
the full amount stated in the policy in case of total loss. 

We protest against legislation tending to bring medical 
practice under the control of any particular schools of 
medicine. 

We protest against the contract system as used in the 
employment of labor by the government of town, city or 
state, aid demand the enactment aud enforcement of such 
laws as will end this pernicious pracuce. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE’S PARTY HAS DONE. 


It has elected 48 congressmen and United States senators. 

It has perfected organizations in over 15 states, and is 
carrying on spirited contests in Ohio, Iowa. Colorado, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Kansas, Massachusetts, Maine, and 
other states. 

It has polled 30,000 votes in Ohio. 

It has polled 27,000 votes in Kentucky after a short cam- 
paign of six weeks, and holds the balance of power in the 
Legislature. 

It has elected 93 members of the Kansas Legislature, and 
polled a 10 per cent larger vote this year than last. 

It has secured the balance of power in the Georgia Legis- 
lature, and is no mean factor at half a dozen other state 
capitols. 

It came within 5000 votes of beating a republican and 
democratic fusion in Nebraska. 

It has called into being eight hundred reform newspapers 
owned by men who have no fear of the old parties. 

It has demonstrated that fusion is bad politics, being a 
league for temporary advantage at the expense of principle. 

It has forced the old parties to fuse in several states. 

It has brought the farmer, the wage worker, and the 
average citizen upon a common platform. 

It has gained a position where it can, in good time, calla 
halt upon Wall street for cornering the metal basis of the 
national currency, and upon trusts for swindling the public, 
and upon capitalists for forcing inhuman and unjust condi- 
tions on labor, and upon tax-dodgers for throwing the 
money burdens of state off on the poorer classes. 

It has proclaimed that the time has come to legislate 
upon something besides the tariff, and that the language of 
sectional dispute has become obsolete. 
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Why a New Nation? Why will not the old 
one do? 

These are some of the reasons why it will not 
do: In the old nation, the system by which the 
work of life is carried on is a sort of perpetual 
warfare, a struggle, literally to the death, be- 
tween men and men. It is a system by which 
the contestants are forced to waste in fighting 
more effort than they have left for work. The 
sordid and bitter nature of the struggle so hard- 
ens, for the most part, the relations of men to 
their fellows that in the domestic circle alone do 
they find exercise for the better, tenderer and 
more generous elements of their nature, 

. Another reason why the old nation wili not do, 

is, that in it the people are divided, against 
nature, into classes:'one very small class being 
the wealthy ; another and “much larger class 
being composed of those who maintain with 
difficulty a condition of tolerable comfort con- 
stantly shadowed by apprehension of its loss ; 
with, finally, a vastly greater and quite prepon- 
derating class of very poor, who have no depend- 
ence even for bare existence save a wage which 
is uncertain from day to day. 

In the old nation, moreover, half the people — 
the women, are dependent upon the personal 
favor of the other half, — the men, for the means 
of support; no other alternative being left them 
but to seek a beggarly pittance as workers in a 
labor market already overcrowded by men. In 
this old nation, the women, are, indeed, as a sex, 
far worse off than the men; for, while the rich 
man is at least independent, the rich woman, 
while more luxuriously cared for, is as depend- 
ent for support on her husband’s favor as the 
wife of the poorest laborer. Meanwhile, a great 
many women openly, and no one can tell how 
many secretly, unable to find men who will 
support them on more honorable terms, are 
compelled to secure their livelihood by the sale 
of their bodies, while a multitués of others are 
constrained to accept loveless marriage bonds. 

In this old nation, a million Stzong men are 
even now vainly crying out for work to do, 
though the world needs so much more work 
done. Meanwhile, though the fathers and hus- 
bands can find no work, there is plenty always 
for the little children, who flock, in piteous 
armies, through the chilling mists of winter 
dawns into the factories, 

In this old nation, not only does wealth deyour 
poverty, but wealth devours wealth, and, eary 
by year, the assets of the nation pass more and 
more swiftly and completely into the hands of a 
few score individuals out of 65,000,000 people. 

In this old nation, year by year, the natural 
wealth of the land, the heritage of the people, is 
being wasted by the recklessness of individual 
greed. The forests are ravaged, the fisheries of 
river and sea destroyed, the fertility of the soil 
exhausted. 

In this old nation, under a vain form of free 
political institutions, the inequalities of wealth 
and the irresistibleinfluence of money upon a 
people devoured by want, are making nominally 
republican institutions a machine more conven- 
ient even than despotism for the purposes of 
plutocracy and plunder. 

hese are a few of the reasons why the old 
nation will not do, and these, in turn, are a few 
of the reasons why men are looking and longing 
for The New Nation: — 

In The New Nation, work will not be warfare, 
but fraternal co-operation toward a store in 
which all will share alike. Human effort, no 
longer wasted by battle and cross-purposes, will 
create an abundance previously impossible. 

More important far, the conditions of labor 
under the plan of fraternal co-operation will 
tend as arene. to stimulate fraternal senti- 
ments and affectionate relations among the 
workers as the present conditions tend to re- 

ress them. The kindly side of men will no 

onger be known only to their wives and 
children. 

In The New Nation, there will be neither Tich 
nor poor; all will be equal partners in the prod- 
uct of the national industrial organization. 

In The New Nation, the dependence of one 
sex upon another for livelihood, which now 
potgons love and gives lust its opportunity, will 

forever at an end. As equal ard inZepen- 
dent partners in the product of the nation, 
Women will have attained an economical en-| 
franchisement, without which no litical device 
could help them. Prostitution will be a forgot- 
ten horror, 


In The New Nation, there will be no unem- 
ployed. All will be enabled and required to do 
their part according to their gifts, save only 
those whom age, sickness or infirmity has 
exempted ; and these, no longer as now trodden 
under foot, will be served and uarded as ten- 
derly as are the wounded in battle by their 
comrades, 

In The New Nation, the children will be 
cherished as _ precious jewels, inestimable 
pledges of the divine love to men. Though 
mother and father forsake them, the nation will 
take them up. 

In The New Nation, education will be equal 
and universal, and will cover the entire period 
of life during which it is now enjoyed by the 
most favored classes. 

In The New Nation, the wasting of the 
people’s heritage will cease, the forests will be 
replanted, the rivers and seas repopulated, and 
fertility restored to exhausted lands. The nat- 
ural resources of the country will be cared for 
and preserved as a common estate, and one to 
which the living have title ouly as trustees for 
the unborn. 

In The New Nation, the debauching influence 
of wealth being banished, and the people raised 
to a real equality by equal education and re- 
Sources, a true democratic and popular goyvern- 
ment will become possible as it never was before. 
For the first time in history the would will 
behold a true republic, rounded, full-orbed, com- 
plete,— a republic, social, industrial, political. 

These will be some of the characteristics of 
The New Nation, to the advancement of which, 
till it shall have utterly replaced and supplanted 
the old nation, this paper is pledged. 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club. Reception 
rooms at 184 Boylston street; open daily. 
Information and publications on National- 
ism furnished ta any desiring them. Regular 
meeting of the Club, 24 Wednesday of each 
month. 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 

Haverhill. — First Nationaligt, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Public 
meeting, every Wednesday evening at 8 
P.M., at 73 Merrimack street, rooms 5 and 6. 
(Pamphlets solicited.) 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 

San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at’ 9093 Marke? street. 

South Framingham, Mass.— Club does not 
meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secre- 
tary, solicits correspondence and pamphlets 
for distribution. 

Washington, D. C.— Nationalist Club, No. 1 
meets every Tuesday evening at 8 o'clock 
at Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


Baldness 
Conquered ! 


Or Money Refunded. We offer to the public 


Semmes’ Electric Hair Restorer, 


Fully assured that it will meet your approba- 
tion, and do what no other hair restorer has 
ever done. New Harr produced in from two 
weeks to six, or MonEY REFUNDED. A writ- 
ten guarantee will be given to all. Consulta- 
tion free. 


48 Winter Street. 


Over Shoe Store, 


Carlyle Petersilea’s Interary. Works. 


“THE DISCOVERED COUNTRY.” 


Cloth, $1.00. (A response to Howells’ ‘‘ Un- 
discovered Country.’’) 


“ OCEAINDES.” 


A Psychical Novel. Paper, 50 Cents. 


These wonderful books have brought hope 
and faith to thousands who doubted immortal- 
ity. Their reasonableness is incontrovertible. 

Ernst von Himmel Pub. Co., 
62 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Or Carlyle Petersilea’s Music School, Steinert Hall. 


The Farmers’ Cause, 


A non-partisan, independent monthly paper. 
Devoted to the farmers’ political interests and 
to a study of the causes of the depressed con 
dition of agriculture. 


Published at Thomaston, Me. 


N. W. LERMOND, Editor and Manager. 
50 Cents a Year. 


{-Sample Copies Free on application. 


IMPORTED Embossed Picture Cards 


months trial subscription to St. Louis 

Magazine for 25c. Subscri tion price $1.50 

per year with premium. This quality cards 
sellin all stores for 30 cents a set. Addfess, 

St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


and sample copy St. Louis Ma ‘azine for 
These cards sell inall stores for 10¢ each, 1 Oc 
St. Louis Magazine, Olive St., St. Louls, Mo. 


3 Extra Quality Christmas, New Year, Birthday 


or Easter Cards and sample copy of St. 
ouis Magazine for 10 cents. Mention 

the kind you want. This quality cards 
sell in all stores at 25 cents for set of three. 


St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


The New Nation and 


St. Louis Magazine, 
Both 1 Year for $2.50. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE LIBRARY 


OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT POPULAR PRICES, 
Rev. W. D. P. BLISS, Editor. 


Paper Cover, 25 cents each, or $2.50 a Year 
for 12 Numbers. 
Cloth, extra, 75 cents each, or $7.50 a Year for 
12 Numbers, 


Which prices include postage to any part of the United 
States, Carada, or Mexico. Subscriptions may com- 
mence at a y number, and are payable in advance, 


Novw READY, 


1. Six Conturies of Work and Wages. By James E. 
Thorold Rogers, M. P. Abridged, with charts 
and summary. By W. D. P. Bliss. Introduction 
by Prof, R. T. Ely. 

2. The Socialism of John Stuart Mill; The only col- 
lection of Mill’s writings on Socialism. 

8. The Socialism and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
A collection of Carlyle’s social writings; together 
with Joseph Mazzini’s famous essay protesting 
against Carlyle’s views. Vol. 1. 

4, The Sonteliom and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
Vol. II. 

5. William Morris, Poet, Artist, Socialist. A selec- 
tion from his writings together with a sketch of the- 
man, Edited by Francis Watts Lee. 

6. The Fabsan Essays. American Edition with In. 
troduction and Notes. By H. G. Wilshire, 

7. The Economics of Herbert Spencer. By W. C. 
Owen. 


THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO.. 
19 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK, 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Superb Equipment, Excellent Train Service, 
Fast Time, and Courteous Employees 
make the 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Favorite Line from Boston to Troy, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and 
Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, Southwest and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


With elegant PALACE PARLOR and 
SLEEPING CARS to and from 
BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
= AND 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 
VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 


The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. The Only 
Line running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, 
Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. The Pictur- 
esque Route from Boston to St. Albans, St. 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec. 


Elegant Palace Sleeping Cars to and from 
Boston and Montreal without change. 


For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car 
accomodations, or further information, apply 
to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 Washington Street, or 


Fitchburg R.R. Passenger Station, Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. . 


“TRUE NATIONALIST.” 


A WEEKLY advocating the ‘‘ Referendum ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Imperative Mandate.””’ The Munici- 
pal Ownership of Gas, Street Car, Electric 
and Water Plants, and their operation AT COST 
for the welfare of the whole people. The 
National Ownership of Telegraph Lines, Tele- 
phone Lines, Railroads, Mines, Gas and Oil Wells. 


$1.00 PER YEAR, POSTACE PAID. 


REPUTATION AS AN ADVERTISING ME- 
DIUM ALREADY ESTABLISHED. 


Cor. BEAVER and PEARL STS., NEW YORK CITY. 


THE RAILWAY PROBLEM, 


BY A. B. STICKNEY. 


A remarkable exposition of 
question by a railroad man, 


the railroad 


Cloth copy - - - - $2.00 
Half leather, gilt top - - 2,50 
Paper, without diagrams - - -50 

On receipt of price the book will be mailed 


to any address, postage paid. Send your 
orders to 
THE NEW NATION, 


13 Winter Street. 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


Successor of the Unabridged. 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
For the Family, the School or the Library. 


The work of revision occupied over ten 
years, more than a hundred editorial la- 
borers having been employed, and over 
$300,000 expended before the first copy 
was printed. 

BOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

A Pamphlet of specimen pages, illustrations, 

testimonials, etc., sent free by the publishers. 


Caution is needed in purchasing a dictiona- 
ry, as photographic reprints of a comparatively 
worthless edition of Webster are being marketed 
under various names, often by misrepresentation. 


GET THE BEST, 
The International, which bears the imprint of 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S.A. 


WHEN 


Selecting your list of papers for the coming 
year it will be to your interest to consider 


The Advocate 


($1.00 per Year.) 


the leading reform journal of Kansas and the 
Mississippi valley. It is a 16-page, 64column 
journal, printed on book paper and issued 
every Wednesday. The Advocate numbers 
among its contributors some of the best writers 
on economic questions in the west, prominent 
among whom are 


Hon. John C. Davis, M.C. Alex. Galitzin. 
Geo. C. Ward. G. Campbell. 
S. M. Scott. P, B. Maxson. 


Our Mr. J. C. Hebbard will be in Washing- 
ton after the assembling of the next Congress 
as the special correspondent of The Advocate, 
and his letters alone will be worth more than 
the subscription price of the paper. If you 
are in this movement to win you cannot afford 
to do without The Advocate. You will need 
it next year. Send.25 cents for a trial sub- 
scription and see if we have not told you the 
truth. Address 


Advocate Publishing Company, 


Topeka, Kansas. 


CAPITAL: 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF 


CAPITALIST PRODUCTION. 


BY KARL MARX. 
———— fe) — 

Translated from the third German edition 
by SAMUEL Moore and E1r'warp AVELING, 
and edited by FREDERICK ENGELS. First 
American edition carefully revised. Paper, 
$1.20; Cloth, $1.75. 


NEW YORK: 
The Humboldt Publishing Co., 


19 Astor Place. 


[Nov. 21, 1891. 


FOR THE HOME. 


Choice and Popular Alto Songs. 


Thirty-three Choice Songs for the Alto Voice. 
Large Sheet Music Size. Paper, $1; 
Boards, $1.25; Cloth Gilt, $2. 


No better collection of songs for contralto 
voice has ever been prepared. It is the one 
volume of all others needed by all singers whose 
voices require low-pitched keys. 


College Songs for Girls. 


Compiled by Florence Leonard, Smith College 
88. Handsomely bound in Heavy Paper, 
with Litographed Covers, $1. 


The first and only book of College Songs for 
girls ever published. It will be propular and 
widely used. 


Winner’s Hureka Instruction Books. 
For the Violin, Guitar, Banjo and Mandolin. 


Price of each book, 75 cents. 


These books do for you just what a teacher 
would do. With the Winner Instruction Book 
you can learn to play any easy, simple piece of 
music on any instrument. Besides the in- 
struction pages, each book contains nearly a 
hundred pieces for that instrument. 


Songs and Games for Little Ones. 


By Gertrude Walker and Harriet 8S. Jenks. 
120 pages, octavo size, handsomely bound 
in cloth, $2. 


The brightest and most enjoyable book for 
little children. 


Quixotic Quakers. 
By Allan Dixmyth. Price 30 cents, postpaid. 


An Entertainment, brimful of humor and 
bright music. Eight young ladies and two 
young gentlemen are needed in the cast. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


4538-463 Washington Street. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 


READ 


THE NEW NATION. 


AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, contain- 
ing actual and authentic sp c- 
imens. PREPARKA'TIONS 
OF WOODS ror MICRO- 
SCOPE AND STEREOL"IT- 
CON, and WOODEN CARDS 
for invitations, calling cards, 
Send for sample cards and circulars. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 
The New Nation 


FILLS ORDERS FROM CLUBS FOR 


‘Looking 
Backward.” 


etc. 


Nov. 21, 1891.] 


Architecture 
Under Nationalism, 


By J. Pickering Putnam. 


The practical bearing of nationalism on the 
arts and sciences and its elevating influence 
upon the artist, mechanic and workers in all 
allied industries are shown in ‘‘ Architecture 
under Nationalism.’”? The great waste of 
energy, discouragement of inventive genius 
and destruction of individuality occasioned by 
the present planlessness of production consti- 
tute a marked feature of this book. 


[FROM THE BOSTON HERALD. ] 


The results reached by Mr. Putnam are 
astonishing. He considers the probable status 
of the important art he practices under con- 
ditions that would assure a freedom from the 
rush and worry involving the architect of to- 
day and presenting other important aspects of 
nationalism with admirable clearness. His 
treatment of the various kinds of waste make 
highly interesting reading. 


25 Cents per Copy. 


TICKNOR & CO., 


211 Tremont St., Boston. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


For the remaining years, while an income 
from investments will be required by most per- 
sons, speculative stocks, watered and other- 
wise unreliable, should be avoided, and your 
money invested in bonds and mortgages that 
must be provided for when the municipal or 
national government assume control. 

To this end I am prepared to furnish the 
best of Street Railway bonds, Water bonds 
and Municipal bonds ; also 6 per cent De- 
benture bonds based on the best security, and 
first class 6 per cent and 7 per cent Mortgages 
on improved property, worth double and 
threble the amount of loan desired. 


GEO. KEMPTON, Real Estate, Bonds and Mortgages, 
309 John Hancock Building, Boston. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


Plowshare and Pruning Hook, 


A Radical, Rational and Racy reform paper. 
The bitter foe of every form of social abuse, 
and the Expositor of an Equitable System of 
Commerce, which is destined to destroy ficti- 
tious money and Crush the Iniquitous Money 
Power. 


The Uncompromising \Champion of Truth. 
Sample copy free. 


212 and 214 Front Street, San Francisco, Cal, 


The Leader. 


A Weekly Newspaper for the Masses: 


Champions the Rights of the People, 


Terms: $1.00 per year. 
Nebraska. 


Fremont 
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BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEIGHTS, 


INT -TEE -PrINeEeEsS. 
Known as the health-giving and life-extending 
GREAT PINE BELT OF NEW JERSEY. 

Scientific and Geographical research, aided by the recent Government Coast Surveys, has proved that the 
wondrful Ocean Current of Warm Water known as '‘ THe GULF STREAM,” curves inwatd along the coast 
of New Jersey, and comes nearer the Jand from Cape May to a point about opposite Jong Branch than at any 
other section of our Continent, consequently modifying and tempering the atmosphere and climate along this 
stretch of coast to such an extent that it really makes this “‘ GREAT Pine BELT” a perfect natural Sanita- 
rium, far superior to Florida and Tropicai Health Resorts, as witness the success of the Health Resorts in 
this Belt, viz.: LAKEWwoop, PINE VIEW, ASBURY PaRK, PoINT PLEASANT, BAY HEAD, ATLANTIC CITY, 
Brown’s MILLS, and other places. 

Grand Old Ocean and Barnegat Bay. 


BEAUTIFUI: ALGERIA HMECOETS. 
We are selling Lots, 25 » 125 feet, in order to make it profitable to first buyers, at Five 
Dollars Each, giving Full Warranty Deed, Free and Clear Title. 
Buy now and get the benefit of the advance. 
Address: ALGERIA HEICHTS COMPANY (Limited), 
215 Potter Building, New York. 


THE NEW WORLD TYPEWRITER. 


PRICE ONLY $15.00. 


No $100.00 machine can do better work. 
It is simple, perfect and practical, and adapted for all classes of work either 


in the office or at home. 

It is the only machine that can be used practically by travelers on railroad 
trains. 

It can never get out of alignment, and with reasonable care never gets out 
of order. 

Send for catalogues and testimonials and mention this paper. 


The Typewriter Improvement Co., 


4 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
164 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. Please mention this paper. 


A New Revelation: : 


The fell destroyer arrested by rational means. Science 
to the Rescue. Equally valuable to Sick and Well. 


Dr. Geo. Dutton, Dean of Vermont Medical 
College, and author of Dutton’s Illustrated 
Anatomy, has recently, brought before the 
world A SMALL VOLUME that seems destined 
to effect a GREAT REVOLUTION in the practice 
of medicine. It is entitled ‘‘ Consumption and 
Rheumatism,’’ and puts the control of these 
complaints — not hitherto understood even by 
the profession, into the hands of its read- 
ers. The cause and cure of these maladies is 
plainly stated in the book and no one who 
reads can fail to be convinced that the author 
HAS REALLY FOUND and clearly explained the 
cause, cure and means of prevention of Con- 
sumption and Rheumatism. It is a scientific 
statement based on logic and well known 
facts. The treatment is simple and rational, 
and no poisonous drugs are required. 


The bookis nicely bound, with portrait of 
the author and will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of $1.25 by the 


Cynosure Publishing Co., 


81 Warren Ave., South End, Boston, Mass. | Large Circulation and First Class Advertising Medium. 


This is Practical Nationalism. 


Municipal Ownership of Gas in 
the United States, 


By Prof. E. W. BEMIS, Ph.D., of Vanderbilt University. 


The most careful and exhaustive investiga- 
tion of the subject yet made. Indispensable to 
all interested in the subject — particularly to 
city and town officials. Published by the 


American Economic. Association. 


Paper, $1.00. For sale at Office of The New 
Nation. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


The Broad Axe 


An Independent Political Journal, 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


Issued every Thursday. at St. Paul, Minn. 
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The New Nation’s Department of Education. 


THE New Nation has not been run to make money. The function of Tam New NATION scems to be as an edueator, and it. is only 
too glad to perform that service for the public. 


For a limited number of weeks we will give our readers the benefit of the reductions which we have been fortunate enough to secure 
from various publishing houses on certain books and periodicals that have a place in public estimation. Some of these publications are not 
strictly nationalistic, but they are read by our friends either for the information they contain on economic subjects or as a means of keeping 
informed as to the trend of popular sentiment on nationalism? or because they are standard works. 


OUR LIBERAL OFFER. 


Publisher's Rates, 


THE NEw NATION, yearly subscription f ‘ j § : : : ; : : ; $2.00 
The Arena magazine, yearly subscription ; 5 : : ‘ ’ . : : ; ; 5.00 
The Arena Art Portfolio, portraits of prominent men . ; $ ‘i : 4 A : 4.00 
—— $11.00 


We will send the above three, 


postpuid, for $5.20. 


THE NEw NATION, yearly subscription f : : ; : } ; ; : : : $2.00 
Looking Backward, by Edward Bellamy, paper cover . 4 F : - : 5 - : 50 
——— $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpu, for $2.05. 
THE NEW NATION, yearly subscription < C A ; : 3 ; ° 5 , Q $2.00 
The Railroad Problem, by A. B. Stickney, paper . F : 5 “ 5 : : : 50 
$2.50 
We.will send the above two, 
postpurd, for $2.05. 
THE New NArTIOoN, yearly subscription : 3 ; : : ; : $2.00 
Profit-sharing between Capital and Labor, by Bedley Ravion anper . é . : ; : 15 
The Quintessence of Socialism, by Prof. iy Schafile, paper . F - : : 5 5 A -15 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages, by J. E. Thorold Rogers, paper. A ; : : : 25 
$2.55 
We will send the above four, 
postpaid, for $2.10. 
THE New NATION, yearly subscription . : : : 5 : . 3 , : c $2.00 
Cesar’s Column, by Ignatius Donnelly, paper ‘ ; "i ‘ 4 ° 2 d - d 50 
$2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 
Tue New NATION, yearly subscription : : £ é 4 d ‘ $2.00 
The American Commonwealth, by James Bryce, 2 sie paper’. A ; c : b 2.50 
—— $4.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $3.30. 
THE New NarTIon, yearly subscription 3 - é is 3 ‘ $2.00 
Capital, by Karl Marx, the Moore and Aveling deanslation, sion ; 5 “ 4 : 1.75 
a $3.15 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.90. 
THE New NATION, yearly subscription 5 : z 5 $2.00 
The Industrial Revolution of the 18th Century in iRiyglanial a dana Toynbe, Rich R 3 1.00 
-—— $3.00 


We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.30. 


To any one who sends us $10 for five yearly subscriptions to Tue New Nation, we will send five copies of 
Looking Backward, paper cover. 


